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provision, known as the Conscience Clause, had
been first proposed by the Education Department
in 1853 ; but, owing to the violent resistance of the
Church managers, had not been insisted on until
1864. It was now re-enacted under a more stringent
form, and definitely accepted in principle by the
bigots who had fought against it so long. Where
no efficient schools existed, Boards were to be
created with power to levy rates " either to assist
voluntary schools or to establish schools of their
own/'1 And, subject of course to a Conscience
Clause, they were free to settle what form of
religious instruction should be followed, or even
to order that none should be given. In addition to
what they drew from the rates, the new schools
were to receive a grant from the Consolidated Fund,
and the children attending them were to pay a
small fee. Finally, the Boards might enforce the
attendance of all children whose education was not
otherwise provided for, but they were not bound to
enforce it. Forster himself would have preferred
absolute compulsion ; but he had the majority of
the Cabinet against him.2

It will be seen that the Bill, as at first framed,
while in some ways restricting the evils of the
sectarian system, in other ways perpetuated and
extended them. The outrageous provision enabling
the School Boards to have whatever religion they
chose taught at the public expense was, indeed,
subsequently withdrawn, and replaced by the
famous Cowpcr-Temple clause, directing that in
rate-supported schools " no catechism or religious

1 Sir II. Craik, The State in. its JReta/wn to Education, p. 92.
& H. Paul, Modern England, vol. in., p. 216.